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Somewhat About the Five Great Arts for the 
Teacher of Literature 
(REV. ) JOSEPH HENRY BENNER, ST. PAUL’S RECTORY, 
MINERSVILLE, PA. 


Qunmrmmm: RT js the expression of an idea, though art is 
not an idea, any more than the compass is direc- 
A tion, the clock is time, or than theology is re- 
ligion. Art is the expression of a mood, or act 
of mind, through the medium of material which 
is molded, or constructed, or caught up in 
= form. 
SL And so we arrive this soon at the conclusion 
that art comprises three elements: idea, material and form. 
And now, what is idea in art? All the innumerable facts 
of life, both objective and subjective, are ideas for art. What- 
ever manifests phases of sensibility, that is, feeling; of will, 
that is, purpose, is an idea in art; whatever is instinct with 
intelligence, power, freedom, or love. The idea in art is the 
ponderable thing in the product, the thing which will bear 
attention from the discursive nature of man. It is the basis 
upon which the art product stands. 
In the field of sculpture, the Venus de Milo has for its idea 
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the perfection of physical womanhood. In the painting, 
“Friedland, 1807,’ Napoleon, seated on a white horse, sur- 
rounded by his staff on horses, and watching his cavalry 
sweeping by in a charge upon the enemy is the symbol of the 
utter mastery of the mass as held by the genius of a leader. 
In architecture, the cathedral of Notre Dame reveals the medi- 
eval idea of the world,—the relation between God and man. 

In any selection of music,—but I will go no further in 
abstracting from any piece of music the idea motivating such 
a creation. In music there is less of that which addresses 
itself to the reflective in man than there is in any other art. 
Music is a clear call of emotion to emotion. In music the 
idea is chiefly feeling. Nevertheless this must be said: music 
is founded upon an idea that presents itself to the intellect 
to be pondered. 

In literature, “Othello” projects the idea of the tragic effects 
of jealousy. 

So much for idea in art. Now, what is material in art? 
In sculpture the material is more than the marble, the stone, 
the bronze. It is an outline shaped in space with reference 
to a free position. In painting the material is more than 
the surface stuff upon which the idea is made objective; more 
than the pigments employed. The material in painting is 
line, perspective, light, shade, color. It is these things em- 
ployed upon a fixed background. In architecture the material 
is more than the stone, the brick, the wood. It is outline, 
color, shade, light. It is these things brought into relation- 
ship in space. In music the material is sound. Music is a 
series of sound-forms projected in time. 

In literature the material is not paper, not the ink used 
in printing. It is the imagery. It is the outline, color, light, 
shade, perspective, as in sculpture, painting, architecture. 
It is the sound. “It is sound modified in words.” Literature 
employs in combination all the materials used by all the other 
arts. The consideration of some examples to cover this state- 
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ment will make it plain. Let us first take a selection from 
poetry to make clear that literature makes use of the materials 
of sculpture. Here are a few lines from Shelley’s “Ozyman- 
dias of Egypt”: 


“T met a traveller from an antique land, 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stands in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shatter’d visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command, 
Tell that its Sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamp’d on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed; 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 

‘My name is Ozymandias, king of kings; 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair!’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 


Does not this present to the inner vision that product which 
was the creation of the art of sculpture? 


Now note this,—a poem entitled “Upon Westminster 


Bridge,” written by William Wordsworth. It is a piece of 
painting by means of words. 


“Earth hath not anything to show more fair; 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This city now doth like a garment wear 


The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theaters, and temples lie 
Open to the fields, and to the sky,— 

All bright and glittering in the morning air. 
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Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendor, valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep. 


The river glideth at its own sweet will; 
Dear God, the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still.” 


There you have a scene which could be presented by but 
one other art, the art of painting. Literature can paint its 
pictures, as it can carve its sculptures. And upon the demon- 
stration of this fact it at once becomes obvious that litera- 
ture can build its buildings as well. 

Now let us take up the point of resemblance which litera- 
ture bears to music, with respect to the material employed. 
The resemblance lies in the use of the material—sound. An 
excellent illustration of this will be found in a few lines from 
“Diaphenia.” 


Diaphenia, like a daffadowndilly, 

White as the sun, fair as the lily, 

Heigh ho, how I do love thee. 

I do love thee as my lambs 

Are loved of their dams; 

How blest were I if thou would’st prove me. 


Diaphenia, like the spreading roses, 
That in thy sweets all sweets encloses, 
Fair sweet, how I do love thee. 

I do love thee as each flower 

Loves the sun’s life-giving power; 

For dead, thy breath might move me. 


Diaphenia, like to all things blesséd, 

When thy praises are expresséd, 

Dear joy, how I do love thee, 

As the birds do love the Spring, 

Or the bees their careful king: 

Then in requite sweet (sweetest) love me. ' 
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In this poem the author effects a direct appeal to the emo- 
tions by means of the music of the word sounds. 

But there are still other materials which are at the service 
of literature. True, these other materials are employed also 
by the other arts. But not so extensively nor so consistently 
are they employed in the other arts as they are employed in 
literature. These materials are: thought and action. 

The introduction of thought and action as materials may 
require a few words of explanation. It is quite clear that 
thought and action are ideas. Nevertheless, we need not per- 
mit ourselves to be confused when we hear thought and action 
referred to as materials. We must know that in aesthetics, 
as in every other consideration of the human spirit, we find 
that things, so to call them, are connected with each other 
in a most complexly reacting relationship of cause and effect. 
And knowing this, we will know that at times thought and 
action are employed to embody ideas. And when we know 
this, we know too, that when thought and action embody 
ideas, thought and action are materials. For exemplification 
of these materials let us go to “Hamlet.” Here is one thing 
in reference to thought as a material: 


‘cc 


. . Now I am alone. 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I. 

Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit 

That from her working all his visage wanned, 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? And all for nothing. 
For Hecuba! 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would he do 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 

That I have? He would drown the stage with tears, 
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And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 
Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 
And can say nothing; no, not for a king 
Upon whose property and most dear life 

A damned defeat was made. Am I a coward? 
Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 
Tweaks me by the nose? gives me the lie in the throat, 
As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this? 
Ha! 

’Swound, I should take it; for it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-livered and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter, or ere this 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave’s offal Bloody, villain! 
Remorseless, treacherous, kindless villain. 
O vengeance!” 








This passage is a train of thought embodying a number of 
passions. It is the material through which manifestation is 
made of grief, rage, contempt, hate, self-excoriation. 

Now we will go on to the consideration of action as mate- 
rial. In “Hamlet,” as in every other play, there follows scene 
upon scene. Each of these has its own action. This primary 
action is the current of the story. This forward movement 
of the story is the material embodying all else that appears 
in the play. This action is a material which has an emotional 
quality. It has the properties of rhythm, melody, harmony. 
And it is a highly effectual material. 

And now, what is meant by form? By form we mean the 
union of material with the idea in such fashion as to express 
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the feeling which motivated the effort at expression. Form 
in the way of saying what is to be said; of expressing what 
is felt. Form is the means of communication between feeling 
personalities. 

Let us take up “Othello” for consideration with respect to 
form. Given all the materials of “Othello,” could any one 
who might wish to make the attempt, write as good a play 
as “Othello” as it stands? Emphatically not any one. Why 
not? For the reason that not any one could put that mate- 
rial into such effectively expressive form. Form is the way 
the materials are put. 

And now we have come to two most interesting subjects. 
In this consideration of form we enter a field of inquiry, of 
controversy concerning that which may be called the very 
central facts of art. We enter into the consideration of the 
element—beauty. In art, what is beauty? And at the same 
time we encounter another question, a corallary of the first. 
This second question is: What is the purpose of art? 


For more than two thousand years these questions have 
engaged the most distinguished minds in philosophy, meta- 
physics, aesthetics, psychology. Plato and Aristotle were pos- 
sibly the earliest minds systematically to exercise themselves 
upon these subjects. At the present time these subjects at- 
tract just as large a proportion of competent minds as they 
attracted in any previous period. 

Many answers to these questions: What is beauty? What 
is the purpose of art? have been evolved. But no answer has 
been given that has proven acceptable to everybody interested. 
Upon what do these controversialists differ? Upon many 
points. Nevertheless, it lies upon the surface that they group 
themselves in two main bodies on either side of one main line 
of division. 

One school of thinkers makes the statement that beauty 
lies in the idea, and asserts that art should teach truth and 
impress a moral lesson. The idea, according to this view, 
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has a nature which partakes of the universal properties, rela- 
tions, meaning. With this school the idea is true, it is good, 
it is beautiful. This school contends that “Art must instruct 
in its ideas, please in its form, and bless in its ultimate result.” 
It declares that “Revelation for the idea’s sake is truth, for 
the form’s sake is beauty, and for the end’s sake is goodness.” 

This school bases its view upon an easily comprehended 
foundation. It regards art as an activity required for a life 
which has significances and implications in values that are 
eternal. Let us glance at some of the facts by which this 
school develops its theory. 

The early Egyptian and the early Hindoo religions con- 
ceived the Infinite as a dreadful, drudgeful force, offering no 
points of personal human contact. The early Egyptian and 
the early Hindoo art is each an expression of the religious 
conceptions of the respective peoples. These expressions 
make manifest a gloomy dejection, an unrelieved oppression 
and a well-nigh hopeless fear. 

Twenty-five hundred years ago the Greeks looked about 
upon their environment of earth, sea and sky. They con- 
ceived the cosmos as a creation presided over by a multiplicity 
of deities, each in his or her sphere supreme. This Olympian 
conclave was a beautiful creation of the Greek spirit in its 
reaction upon its environment conditioned by its knowledge. 
This polytheistic conception constituted the Greek religion. 
This religion conditioned the Greek art. 

And so there might be cited people after people, other than 
these, between whose religion and whose art there exists the 
closest analogy. However, passing over many interesting 
analogies along this line, we will take up the analogy with 
which we are all familiar, the analogy which exists between 
the Christian religion and the art produced by Christian 
peoples. 

Christianity brought into the world the ideas of love and 
self-sacrifice as working principles of life. And since the 
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introduction of these ideas into life as working principles, art 
among peoples acknowledging Christianity is concerned with 
the exaltation of these ideas. 

Here is what Tolstoi says on this point of art as repre- 
senting the religious conceptions of Christian peoples: 

“The ideal is no longer the greatness of a Pharaoh, or of 
a Roman emperor, not the beauty of a Greek, nor the wealth 
of Phoenicia, but humility, purity, compassion, love. The 
hero is no longer Dives, but Lazarus the beggar; not Mary 
Magdalene in the day of her beauty, but in the the day of her 
repentance; not those who acquire wealth, but those who 
abandon it; not those who dwell in palaces, but those who 
dwell in catacombs and huts; not those who rule over others, 
but those who acknowledge no authority but God’s. And the 
greatest work of art is no longer a cathedral of victory with 
statues of conquerors, but the representation of a human soul 
so transformed by love that a man who is tormented and 
murdered yet pities and loves his persecutors.” 

This school holds that whatever is true according to the 
religious conception of truth, whatever is good, judged by the 
same conception, of a necessity is beautiful. 

Now we will take up the school holding the opposite prin- 
ciple with respect to the nature of beauty and to the purpose 
of art. This second school of thinkers declares beauty to re- 
side in the material, and contends that art should aim only 
to give pleasure. This school believes truth and goodness to 
be mere concomitants of the beautiful. And this school bases 
its theory upon a foundation which is quite as easily compre- 
hended as is the foundation of the theory of the first school. 

This second school declares art to be a necessity for the 
discharge of surplus energy; or a means of giving vent to the 
emotions; or an activity arising out of the gratification re- 
ceived by the production of an object that communicates pleas- 
ure. This school holds aloft the banner which declares that 
to establish proper relationships between matter in terms of 
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feeling is to create the life of art—beauty. It bears aloft the 
banner which declares that art is an expression of a biological 
life making communication to a biological life. This school 
lays down its platform in these words: Beauty is truth and 
goodness. 

And now we have the two statements of the beliefs of the 
two schools of aesthetics. Let us hear them again. First: 
Truth and goodness are beauty; second: Beauty is truth and 
goodness. But now quite naturally comes the comment, either 
of these statements is merely the inverted form of the other; 
there cannot be much difference in the meaning of these 
beliefs. 

And this comment is decidedly a fact. There are art prod- 
ucts which are extreme exemplifications of the theories of the 
first school. There are art products also which are extreme 
exemplifications of the theories of the second school. But the 
art products which are universally acknowledged to be the 
supreme art products of the ages are not exemplifications of 
the theory of either school. They are works in which are 
revealed the application of the theories of both schools in 
equal force and value. 

Let us look into this matter. We will take examples of 
these three classes of art products as furnished by literature. 
We will take as an example of the first school, Tennyson’s “In 
the Children’s Hospital.” 

A nurse tells the story. She and a surgeon stop by the bed- 
side of a sick child. They think the little girl asleep. They 
discuss her case. The doctor decides the child must be put 
under an operation. He fears, however, that the child may 
not survive the operation. The nurse and the doctor leave 
the bedside of the child. They leave the ward. Later the 
nurse returns. Here are the lines of the poem, from this point 
of the story to the end: 
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“Then I returned to the ward; the child didn’t see I was there. 

Never since I was nurse had I been so grieved and so vexed: 

Emmie had heard him. Softly she called from her cot to the 
next: 

‘He says I shall never live through it; O Annie, what shall 
I do?’ 

Annie considered. ‘If I,’ said the wise little Annie, ‘was you, 

I should cry to the dear Lord Jesus to help me; for Emmie, 
you see, 

It’s all in the picture there: “Little children should come to 
me.”’ 

‘Yes, and I will,’ said Emmie, ‘but then, if I do call to the Lord, 

How should he know that it’s me? Such a lot of beds in the 
ward?’ 

That was a puzzle for Annie. Again she considered, then 
said: 

‘Emmie, you put out your arms, and you leave ’em outside on 
the bed; 

The Lord has so much to see to; but, Emmie. you tell it him 
plain,— 

It’s the little girl with her arms lying out on the counterpane.’ 


“T had sat three nights by the child; I could not watch for 
four ; 
My brain had begun to reel, I felt I could do it no more. 
That was my sleeping night, but I thought that it never would 
pass: 
There was a thunder-clap once, and a clatter of hail on the 
glass, 
And there was a phantom cry, that I heard as I tossed about, 
The motherless bleat of a lamb in the storm and the darkness 
without. 
My sleep was broken besides with dreams of the dreadful 
knife, 
And fears for our delicate Emmie, who scarce would escape 
with her life. 
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Then, in the gray of the morning, it seemed she stood by me— 


and smiled. 

And the doctor came at his hour, and we went to see to the 
child. 

“He had brought his ghastly tools; we believed her asleep 
again, 


Her dear, long lean, little arms lying out on the counterpane. 

Say that His day is done. Ah, why should we care what they 
say? 

The Lord of the children had heard her, and Emmie had passed 
away.” 

The idea? Plain as day. The inculcation and the exalta- 
tion of a faith in a God who for every one of us may be moved 
to a loving, merciful, a most provident care. 

And now we will consider Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan” as an 
exemplification of the theories of the second school. 


“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree; 
Where Alph, the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round: 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 
And there were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 
But oh, that deep, romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover. 
A savage place, as holy and enchaunted 
As ever beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover. 
And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if the earth in fast, thick pants was breathing, 
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A mighty fountain momentarily was forced; 
Amid whose swift, half intermittent burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail, 
And mid those dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sunk in tumult in a lifeless ocean; 

And midst this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war. 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 

Floated midway on the waves; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 

From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of fair device, 

A sunny pleasure dome with caves of ice. 

A damsel with a dulcimer, 

In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 

Her music and her song, 

To such deep delight ’twould win me, 

That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome, those caves of ice, 

And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry: ‘Beware, beware, 

His flashing eye, his floating hair; 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise.’ ” 
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Here the idea is not so immediately apparent. We will not 
search for it. For our purpose, suffice it to say that in this 
poem beauty is truth and goodness. 

And now for our example of the art product which mani- 
fests a combination of theories. We all know “Macbeth.” 
I believe I am right when I say that the consensus of opinion 
grants to “Macbeth” a place amongst the supreme art prod- 
ucts of the ages. What is the idea here? It does not an- 
nounce itself as the text of a sermon announces itself. It 
does not obtrude itself, as the idea of an Ibsen play obtrudes 
itself, or as the idea of a Shaw play obtrudes itself. The idea 
of Macbeth may be stated in these words: “The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.” In “Macbeth” the idea and the form 
are so much a part of each other that neither predominates. 
This perfect union of material with the idea may be said to 
result in a product of pure art—of proper art. 


Dare-Devil 


I would not be the ship 
Creeping into port, 
However proud and graceful 
She may be; 


I would rather 

Be the ship with 
Bow to the ocean 
Eager 

Fo. perilous seas, 
For new adventure. 


ELinor C. Woo.rson, 


Naugatuck, Conn. 





Ideas, Ideals and Vision in American History 
Curriculum Construction 
ELLA S. JOHNSTON, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
mummies OME, one has said, “Ideas are ladders on the 


ground; ideals are ladders placed upright.” We 
S might add, “Visions are ladders peopled.” 
ANAT SL 


I. The Ladder on the Ground—“‘Serial Aggre- 
gation,” 
Abstractions. 
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II. The Ladder Placed Upright—“Intrinsic Continuity.” 
Principles. 
Ideals. 
Meanings. 
Ill. The Ladder Peopled—‘The Melting Pot.” 
Conceptions. 
Vision. 
Interpretations. 
I. By Ideas. 

Much of our American history in the lower grades is now 
being taught by means of biography. The old abstractions— 
discovery, exploration, settlement—are personified and vital- 
ized by typical human beings. The most notable of these who 
are concerned with our history are selected for emphasis, on 
the basis of these abstractions, and there is a “serial aggre- 
gation” of individuals who become history’s rounds in the 
ladder. 

Justly and naturally, the person must be lost in the idea 
for which he stands, and while the Who is at the beginning, 
the What emerges at the end. Now the rounds become Jdeas. 

And so a “serial aggregation” of ideas is lined up for our 
survey, leading forward to the great consistent goal of ab- 
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stractions ranging from discovery to the highest complexities 
of government—which were their source. 


But the ladder is still on the ground. 
II. By Ideals. 


The moral principles of service, truth, brotherhood, honor, 
etc., are vague, indefinable terms. These are clarified when 
they are personified and vitalized by typical human beings. 
Suppose the most notable of these, who are concerned with 
our history, are selected for emphasis in the curriculum, on 
the basis of these moral principles. There is then an ‘intrin- 
sic continuity” in individuals who become history’s rounds 
of the ladder. 

Justly and naturally the person must be lost in the ideal 
for which he stands, and while the Who is at the beginning, 
the Why emerges at the end. Now the rounds become Ideals. 

Thus an “intrinsic continuity” of ideals rises for our sur- 
vey, leading upward to the great consistent goal of moral 
principles which were their source. 


The ladder is placed upright. 


III. By Vision. 


In the account given in Genesis, Jacob dreamed. He saw 
a ladder, and, “Behold, the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending upon it.” Jacob, the man, could have seen a ladder; 
it took Jacob, the dreamer, to see the ladder peopled from 
above. " 

The spiritual conceptions of truth are realized by means 
of symbols. They are brought within range by the seers of 
the world. Suppose these symbols—great poems, great sto- 
ries, great pictures, great architecture—which are concerned 
with our history, are selected for emphasis in the curriculum 
on the basis of these spiritual conceptions which were their 
source. The rounds are no longer seen. 

The ladder is peopled. 
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Beginning with the big abstractions, the subject-matter of 
the curriculum goes through the Who to the What, or the 
Ideas leading along into the Facts of history. 

Beginning with the big moral principles, the subject-matter 
of the curriculum goes through the Who to the Why, or the 
Ideals leading upward to the Meanings of history. 

Beginning with the big spiritual conceptions, the subject- 
matter of the curriculum goes through the Whither or the 
Vision leading to the Interpretations in history. 


Abstractions—Principles—Conceptions. 
Ideas—Ideals—Vision. 
Facts—Meanings—Interpretations. 

How write them to make for patriotism ? 


In “The Ship that Found Herself,” Kipling tells how the 
new ship is made of bolts, and bars, and rivets, and steel 
plates. They are magnificently fitted or welded together, and 
she is a perfect construction. Before her first voyage, the 
builder, looking at her with indulgence, says, “She’s just irons, 
and rivets, and plates, put into the form of a ship. She has 
to find herself yet.” But, after the voyage, in which she 
encounters a storm, she has found herself; for “all the talking 
of the separate pieces ceases and melts into one voice, which 
is the soul of the ship.” 

On the evening of the tenth of August, 1923, an audience of 
thousands of people assembled in the Stadium in New York 
City for a concert in commemoration of President Harding. 
At the opening, the speaker asked the people to stand silent, 
uncovered, in recognition of the occasion. The great crowd 
rose, and an absolute stillness prevailed, broken at last by 
the strains of the “Star Spangled Banner,” played in stately 
measure by the orchestra. Was this a time when the “Ship 
of State” found herself? Was this “Her Soul’? 


Ideas—Ideals—Visions. 








English and Latin as Allies 


MARTHA HALE SHACKFORD, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


IAT misericordia, ruat curriculum seems to be 
the motto of many moderns who feel that Amer- 
ican young people are cruelly treated in being 
forced to study Latin. It is not necessary to 
recapitulate, except briefly, the charges against 
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oe WATTLE <° : . 
= = that language, for every person in academic 

= life has heard the bitter complaints. Latin is, 
Suumrmegininnire 


from the complainers’ point of view, a dead lan- 
guage, a European language, a language embodying heathen 
beliefs and picturing a heathen period of life. Not only is 
it very difficult for our high school pupils, it is utterly remote 
from their life and interests, it is absurdly impractical, and 
a waste of time that might better be spent on something which 
will help the average boy or girl to earn a living and to be a 
decent citizen. 

The following paragraphs are written in the belief that 
Latin is indispensable, not only in the education of the pro- 
fessional man, but also in the education of the average pupil. 
Let us examine the arguments, one by one. 

Latin is a dead language—and ought, in the opinion of the 
average pupil, to be decently buried. It has nothing to do 
with business, they say; it turns no wheels, it builds no high- 
ways; let us study stenography. There is irony in the fact 
that our nearest neighbor is Latin-America, with which coun- 
try we are violently anxious to carry on trade. The high 
school graduate does not know Spanish, but if he has studied 
Latin he finds himself pretty well equipped to learn Spanish 
in a very short time, since Spanish, Italian, and French are the 
children of Latin spoken in the Roman provinces centuries ago. 
A boy who has studied Latin can go to South America, or 
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Cuba, or Mexico, Europe, Asia, or Africa, and, with this basis 
of Latin, can learn whichever of the Romance languages he 
needs to know. The more language study the better, but for 
the sake of economy of effort, for the sake of the greatest 
good to the greatest number, Latin ought to be the pre-requi- 
site for the modern tongues. 

But aside from the question of what is practical and what 
is modern, the study of Latin is helpful to those who want to 
know English. We English are derived from a race that is 
partly Norman-French (thus Latin stock), and we have in- 
herited a culture based largely upon mediaeval traditions, 
when Latin was the common language of Europe for academic, 
courtly, legal, and other purposes. Our language has been 
profoundly affected by Latin; our civilization, our laws, owe 
a great debt to the Latin race. 

Picking up a paper, Our Dumb Animals, I find, at random, 
the following passage, in which I have italicised the words 
of Latin derivation. The passage was written for the aver- 
age reader. 

“The State of Maine has a law making it illegal for any 
person to manufacture, photograph or exhibit, or to take part 
in the preparation of any moving or motion picture film involv- 
ing in its preparation, manufacture or making, intentional and 
deliberate cruelty to animals. The penalty for breach of this 
law is imprisonment not exceeding three months, or by fine 
not exceeding one hundred dollars, or by both. Any corpora- 
tion violating the law by its servants or agents is subject to 
the same penalties. Chapter 53, Laws of 1921.” 

Is there not a close relationship between Latin and Eng- 
lish? Does not a knowledge of Latin help one to understand 
the meaning? Moreover, does not a knowledge of Latin help 
very much in the matter of spelling? Readers of the April, 
1924, issue of the English Leaflet must have noted with great 
interest the recorded desire of students for more attention 
to spelling. Surely a study of Latin gives an invincible knowl- 
edge of the fact that, for example, illegal, derived from 
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in-legalis, must have two l’s; manufacture from manus, is 
spelled with u, not with i; corporation, from corpus, corporis, 
is not spelled corperation; that agent from agere, has a g, 
not a 7. 

Good training in Latin implies a close study of spelling 
and also of pronunciation. The boy who has been drilled in 
correct reading of Latin is drilled in correct reading of Eng- 
lish; he learns precision, accuracy, close observation of words, 
and he acquires a better vocabulary, making him able to ex- 
press himself fastidiously, clearly, exactly. Familiarity with 
the Latin vocabulary—which to so large an extent underlies 
English—gives a student knowledge of the meaning of many 
English words, teaches him the facts of the continuity and 
development of words which have survived in English two 
thousand years and four thousand miles away from Rome. 
For the doctor, the lawyer, the clergyman, the diplomat, the 
journalist, the teacher, the engineer, the scientist, the apothe- 
cary, the reader of the papers, the political orator, a knowl- 
edge of Latin etymology is highly important. It saves him 
hours of time which he would be forced to spend over a dic- 
tionary. 

Another aspect, suggested in The Leaflet, is this: 

“The most important point of all. The most popular phrase 
was either ‘knowledge of the English language’ or ‘knowledge 
of grammar.’ One man states, ‘The most important point is 
grammar, but I didn’t know enough to appreciate it when 
studying; it wasn’t made interesting.’ ” 

Perhaps patience and tolerance will be needed by the reader 
in perusing the following theory of the study of English gram- 
mar through Latin. Certainly study of Latin grammar has 
for many students suddenly explained English grammar and 
has thrown light upon hard matters, by giving them a new 
perspective. The difficulty in trying to teach English gram- 
mar is due to the fact that children cannot get away from it 
far enough to look at it. There is a psychological something 
which paralyzes them when they attempt to analyze the famil- 
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iar. Many persons gain their first understanding of syntax 
through attention paid to Latin idioms. The whole matter 
of declensions, conjugations, inflections, stands out clearly in 
a foreign tongue; a pupil suddenly becomes aware of the 
theory when he works in a foreign medium. Forced to memo- 
rize cases and conjugations; laws governing genitive, dative; 
and other rules, the student is forced to consider questions 
of syntax as he never can be made to in English, where he is 
obviously too near-sighted. 

The following instance will perhaps suggest what a sharp- 
ening of the powers of analysis must come through contact 
with Latin idioms: 


Hostis hostem occidere volui. 

Nuntius Romam redit. 

Fac animos non remanere post mortem. 
Dicebat animos esse divinos. 

Deum amor. 


Such questions as order of words in the sentence; use of 
the article, the preposition, the infinitive; sequence of tenses; 
direct and indirect discourse; and especially important, objec- 
tive and subjective genitive, give vigorous training in gram- 
mar, and, as many thoughtful persons have testified, prove 
of life-long help in understanding English grammar. 

Furthermore, our study of Latin for so many centuries 
has given us a traditional approach to grammar which has 
not been superseded by our efforts to study English grammar 
per se. The experience of teaching Latin grammar, the long 
years of observation and analysis, have left undoubted wisdom 
in the formulation of method and the preparation of text- 
books. 

There seem to many people to be valid objections to Latin 
prose composition in high schools. Undoubtedly there is great 
benefit in the mental habits of precision gained, but, after 
all, this subject of prose composition belongs to the specialist 
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in Latin in college. In the secondary schools the subject is 
difficult, uninteresting to pupils, and somewhat mischievous 
in its effects upon English prose style. Young people become 
habituated too easily to writing hybrid sentences contain- 
the nominative absolute and the accusative absolute, display- 
ing these signs of erudition in a fashion injurious to their 
English. The teacher of Latin should never permit these 
foreign idioms to be employed in translation, he should check 
any tendencies to non-English and force the translator to 
find perfect English renderings for the Latin text. 

Much can be accomplished if teachers of Latin will work 
in sympathy with teachers of English, making students for- 
mulate correct oral translations, with special attention to 
synonyms and avoidance of mere transfer of roots. If pupils 
were required every day to prepare written translations from 
Latin, their knowledge of Latin would be greatly increased, 
their English would benefit immensely. Close study of lan- 
guage begets accuracy, faithfulness, a sense of the value of 
small but significant elements. Training in translation quick- 
ens the thinking, forces a pupil to reason from the particular 
word to the context, the ensemble, gives him a flexible, quick 
intelligence. The increasing necessity for large classes in our 
schools makes it impossible for every student to translate 
aloud every day, and the young need constant, unremitting 
practice in the exercise. Therefore, if daily written trans- 
lations were examined, in part at least, by teachers of Latin 
and teachers of English, students would get excellent training, 
and might perhaps be released from some of the themes which 
darken life for the inarticulate. 

More important and less practical are the questions which 
surround the literature and the history of Rome. Contrast 
is good for the young. If they see differences between ancient 
times and their own, they will begin to reflect upon these 
things. It is tremendously important for our young Ameri- 
cans to study Latin culture, with its manifold observances of 
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religious rites, its political organization, its civic order, its 
standards of republican virtue and its imperial rule, as sug- 
gested in the works of Caesar, Vergil, and Cicero. These 
matters are badly treated in some schools, where no sugges- 
tion is ever made that the authors were once living men, 
actively human. If, in translation, Plutarch’s Caesar and his 
Cicero were read, a much more vivid interest in their writings 
would arise, and ancient Rome become nearer and clearer. 

There are warnings as well as inspirations to be gained 
from studying the rise and fall of Catiline; there are prob- 
lems in civics to discuss, questions of character to be debated, 
and standards of morality to be judged. Students learn how 
to view antiquity as present, and to understand some “world 
history” by practical close acquaintance with individuals. 
Comparisons between English and Roman history, English 
and Roman problems of government, will make a beginning 
for an understanding of civics, an understanding that will 
never come from mere abstract discussion, based upon theo- 
retical text-books. The young need concrete instances for 
consideration. If pupils have some background of acquaint- 
ance with “civics” and “social problems” of another age and 
time, work will proceed more rapidly, more effectively, and 
make a deeper impression. 

Finally, the religious and artistic culture of the Latins 
should be well-known to serious students of English liter- 
ature. This is such a truism as to need no explanation. From 
the days of 55 B. C. England and Italy have had close con- 
nection and Latin has left an ineffaceable mark upon English 
civilization. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, to say 
nothing of hosts of minor authors, owe debts to the Latin 
poets. Vergil, in particular, has had unending prestige in 
England, partly because of his artistic gifts and partly be- 
cause in the older days he glorified Aeneas, Trojan ancestor 
of the Brutus who founded Albion. Of course Vergil is not 


Homer, yet Vergil’s feeling for nature, for religion, for 
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legendary history, have won millions of admirers. Careful 
vork with the Av’neid does immense service for students of 
English. Not only do they learn cosmopolitan tolerance for 
ideas far distant from theirs in time and space and spirit; 
they learn also many things about the picturesque pagan 
ritual, the beliefs in the interpenetration of nature with the 
divine, the piety and reverence of the Latins,—ideas which 
stimulate the twentieth century pupils to meditation about 
these subjects. In a country where there are so many kinds 
of religious creeds, it is good for young people to study a race 
whose natural consciousness as regards religion had a more 
homogeneous, a more unified outlook than ours. Whether or 
not this communism in religion is more to be desired is a 
question that will bear debate, perhaps. 

To judge from experience with college students, it seems 
true that students who have been well trained in the A’neid 
have an excellent foundation for work in English. Their 
attention has been carefully directed to such matters as struc- 
ture of the epic, use of simile, allusions to nature, character- 
ization, choice of words, order of words in typical classical 
poetry (a subject very perplexing to students of Renaissance 
and of pseudo-classical poetry). The study of versification 
is of great importance. Having learned to scan Vergil’s hex- 
ameters a pupil knows how to mark stress and seldom has 
trouble in analysis of metre; as a result, he has an apprecia- 
tion of the subtle beauty of harmonious verse. 

If teachers of these two subjects could work in unison, 
education of the young in the humanities would advance by 
leaps. And, moreover, pupils would learn by practice and 
by observation the essential lesson of co-operation, one of the 
hardest for the individual to comprehend. 


' 
' 





Psychology to the Aid of Exposition 


DORA DAVIS FARRINGTON, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NM > TERE is a homely saying that, to stand up, a 
stool must have three legs. Certainly there are 
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a three props to a well-balanced course in expo- 
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: = tion of students. Curiously enough, in the pre- 
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sition. They are psychology, art, and orienta- 
eee sentation of exposition all three are apt to be 
wobbly in comparison to their clean-cut, firm, 
mortised position in narration, description and 
argumentation. Whether the wide variety of expository forms 
has led to uncertainty of treatment in teaching, or clouded the 
choice of phases to be included in a high school or college 
course, the effect has been doubly unfortunate in crowding 
class-time better devoted to more detailed mastery of tech- 
nique, and in neglecting proper support on which to base sound 
training in exposition. 

The purpose of this paper is to re-examine the essential 
nature of exposition, and to reinforce its psychological sup- 
ports. 

It is easy to distinguish data in the narrow fields of narra- 
tion, description and argumentation. Very simple is it to 
note—in spite of the complex ramifications possible—that the 
essential nature of narration is character in action, with the 
senses of sight and hearing to supply material directly; that 
in description it is the outward appearance with the sight 
chiefly, and other senses auxiliary, to furnish the elements 
directly ; in argumentation, the rightness or feasibility of some 
proposition, with established principles to guide in choice and 
handling. But exposition is so broad and goodly a realm, and 
its presiding genius a Protean spirit delighting in transfor- 
mations! Literary criticism, abstract resumé, book review, 
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editorial, technical article, familiar essay, dramatic criticism, 
definition, open letter, character analysis, advertising,—all 
these and more call themselves exposition. 

Yet, whatever branch of exposition be taken, an examina- 
tion of its essential nature always reveals one unifying motif. 
In this it is allied to art. A painting has some one central 
object which all details enrich, and which, in turn, relates 
the details to each other and gives them significance; a mu- 
sical composition has its key and dominant motif to color the 
whole; architecture has its style, which is impressed on all 
parts of the building; a short story has its one crisis that 
throws a sudden spotlight on a central character to reveal 
its hidden depths; a drama has a plot that unfolds to a climax 
and resolves to a denoument. Each artistic impulse strives 
to interpret some one phase of life or thought. All that 
does not strictly bear on that one phase is relentlessly set 
aside; it is “another story,” to quote Kipling. The essay is 
no exception, whether scientific or literary in character. Its 
central idea is generally called a “theme’’—in Greek a “setting 
forth’; in reality the setting forth of a proposition, a theory, 
an opinion, or something of that nature. Usually the theme 
of exposition is so involved in various aspects that its signifi- 
cance cannot be grasped at a glance: it must be developed, 
its relationships traced out, its bearings indicated—particu- 
larly since it deals not so much with the concrete things of 
life as with the abstract and abstruse, and springs not so 
much from knowledge known to all as from the writer’s re- 
action to that knowledge. So true is this of the literary essay 
especially, that, in the words of Orlo Williams, “The essay 
may use knowledge, but what it reveals is taste, good judg- 
ment, and that most precious quality, originality.” It is this 
originality—perhaps best defined as one’s own reaction to 
material presented from any source—that, playing about one 
central theme, turns the expository composition from an “ir- 
regular, undigested piece,” as Dr. Johnson dubbed the essay, 
into a harmonious bit of vivid reflection. 
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Here one must resolutely turn aside from any digression, 
however tempting, on personality, originality, and style, the 
last defined by De Buffon as the Man. Let Hamlet’s descrip- 
tion suffice of the excellency of man. Yet, back of his person- 
ality lie two powers in the last analysis: the power of thinking 
and the power of imagination. Just here Psychology steps up 
to the aid of exposition. 


I. IMAGINATION. 


If, in a course on exposition, pure thinking alone were 
emphasized, the course would quickly degenerate into little 
more than logic applied to composition. To work solely with 
logic wouid be to literary composition what to work solely 
in line would be to art. In art, line at its best gives harmony, 
beauty of contour, proportion, relation,—without which all 
would be formless chaos. But to quote Dow, “Drawing is a 
process used in art; it is not art itself.” For art, one must 
turn to massing, with its value of dark-and-light, accent points, 
and quality of tone; and to color, with its values of hue and 
intensity ; or perhaps it would be better to say that in art one 
must attain harmony of lines, mass, and color. 

Art critics will say that “gathering of material must follow 
plan of structure.” Perhaps from the point of view of liter- 
ary composition it would be more accurate to say that plan 
of structure determines largely the ultimate choice of material 
used, and to a limited extent its treatment. Ultimate choice, 
be it noted; for indeed it is doubtful, until materials are well 
enough in hand to establish some problem and give it shape, 
whether form itself can be sketched. But though pure thought 
element furnishes the plan of structure or design, which at 
its best has the chaste harmony of pure reason, for material 
of development one turns to the realm of the senses for the 
concrete, to memory, imagination, action,—to the kind of 
material, in short, with which artists and literary men fill 
their note and sketch books. 
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Here imagination is the governor. It is this quality which 
gives even to design what Dow calls “its lines of power, vibrat- 
ing and rhythmic, charged with something beyond mere accu- 
racy.” But still more striking in the field of detail is its 
power of transforming exact recorded data of the past into 
new and luminous combinations of the future. In handling 
detail there may be developed, and certainly needs to be 
to attain success, an accurate power of observation, a keen 
perception of likenesses and differences, a more alert faculty 
of association—all dependent on the fullest fruitioning power 
of imagination, the picture-building power so necessary to 
the visual-minded people most of us are. On these processes 
depend wealth of illustrative material, diction, phrasing, and 
originality. 

Just how is imagination responsible for these desired ends? 
Angell, in his Psychology, pointing out that all information 
comes to man through his senses, shows that if a man were 
dependent on the immediate perceptions from his senses, his 
mental life would be at a standstill except when his senses 
were actually relating him to his environment. Conscious 
effort would be the result of stimuli from the outside world 
only. Corresponding from the inside world to perception, or 
the consciousness of objects present to the senses, is imag- 
ination, psychologically “the consciousness of objects not 
present to the senses.” At our will it reproduces for us all 
the immense world of things and objects, and reproduces them 
for us exactly if we so dictate, or fantastically, if we give 
free rein to fancy. Whereas “perception enables its possessor 
to register in consciousness the particular object momentarily 
presented to the senses,” imagination enables its possessor 
to throw off the shackles of that same tyrannous world, over- 
step the limits of time and space, and pause to reflect if there 
be any meaning, purport, significance, in a word any idea, 
attached to the image of the object. And to that image the 
mind may, and probably does, if richly furnished, associate 
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other images and emotions. To the past, imagination links 
us in reproductive aspect to all experience and knowledge rec- 
ognized by memory as ours; to the future it points us in 
productive aspect to problems of executive engineering, the 
mastery of the sciences, and the creation of the arts. 

The problem for composition, then, is to stimulate the men- 
tally lazy to exact, clear and definite use of imagination on 
the one hand; and to the detail, color, life and variety of an 
enriched imagination on the other hand. This may be at- 
tempted by exercises designed to arouse the student (1) to 
set himself tasks in observation, the raw stuff necessary; 
(2) to analyze informal essays for their sources of illustra- 
tive material; (3) to draw up lists of one hundred or so 
observations, experiences, etc., useful for illustrative material; 
(4) to analyze his past life, present experience, and his stud- 
ies for their bearing on composition material; (5) to list 
problems he has met and not solved; (6) to note his reaction 
of all types—mental, moral, aesthetic, spiritual, social, phys- 
ical—to concrete objects or to definite experiences that come 
his way; (7) to note “local color” in stories; (8) to note the 
training of the senses in children and the blind; (9) to con- 
sider the aspects of personality and the aims of education; 
and (10) to analyze environment. 


It is because imagination is one of the most powerful forces 
not only of the conscious, but the unconscious mind also, that 
it is so spontaneous, so fertile, so unwearying in activity. 
Calling attention to the unconscious aspects of imagination, 
Baudouin, in Suggestion and Autosuggestion, speaks of its use 
in figures of speech, using Hugo as an example. “But the 
same moon, one evening when he is engaged in religious medi- 
tation, becomes a ‘huge consecrated wafer,’-—whilst on a night 
of pessimism the constellations are ‘the marks of the prison- 
house stamped on the world’s shoulder.’ ” 


Apply imagination to the problem of making students ap- 
preciate diction and phrasing. Here what Baudoin notices 
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about the transference of images and ideas because of the 
internal state of the poet, is also obvious. Perhaps to a 
Freshman college student the most striking part of Sill’s 
essays is their incongruity of title, the juxtaposition of words 
from different realms, like Bread and Butter Moments of the 
Mind, the Ethics of a Plank at Sea, the Left-Over (suggesting 
food) Expression of Countenance. That such a use of words 
reveals observation, analysis for likenesses, imaginative asso- 
ciation through any of the four laws of association—contig- 
uity, comparison, contrast, cause and effect—is easy to show. 
This analysis of titles and phrases, carried throughout the 
reading of essays of Chesterton and Stevenson also, in the 
first few lessons of the term lays the foundation for a sound 
attitude toward diction; a realization that trite language lacks 
a sincere ring because it is not the product of one’s own re- 
action; that grandiloquence is due to lack of observation and 
analysis; that paucity or richness of vocabulary reflects very 
decidedly one’s own mental ability. So grounded, the student 
readily believes that literature of beauty and power cannot 
exist without richness of vocabulary. In order better to study 
all these aspects, it will be obviously necessary that most of 
the essays assigned for reading during a course shall be in- 
formal, and that most of the creative written work of the 
student shall be informal and subject to his own choice in 
content. 

Similarly, an analysis of treatment in a few essays by 
several well-known authors, will assist the student in seeing 
how consciously he may set his imagination to work in secur- 
ing a pleasing treatment for a topic, and especially an artistic 
conception to govern the whole. Especially valuable for this 
exact purpose, just because of their concrete, spicy point of 
view in discussing abstract and technical material, are some 
of Shaw’s Short Talks on Psychology. 
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To drill the student—perhaps without stressing the word 
imagination—will bear a rich reward in the general effect of 
liberating his personality. 


II. THINKING. 


In art there is always a unifying motif, to repeat Because 
an essay likewise has a central theme, it shares the method 
of presentation of arts such as music and drama, that are 
presented accumulatively to an audience—in contrast to paint- 
ing and sculpture, which are presented instantaneously— 
namely, it is introduced, developed, and concluded. From the 
time of Aristotle, the beginning, middle, and end, as he termed 
the parts, have been distinguished. This unfolding is called 
its structure. 

But what steps does the mind go through in unfolding a 
topic, to use the simpler phrase? 


Here one must pause to note how to the uninitiated the 
more exact terms, structure and technique, are, it must be 
confessed, obstacles that arouse impatience. This must be met 
frankly by an instructor. Says Prof. Brander Matthews, in 
his Study of Versification, “In his ignorance, the layman may 
be led to despise technic; but this is a blunder of which the 


true artist is never guilty. . . . In fact, the artists are ail 
aware that technic is almost the only aspect of their art which 
can be discussed profitably. . . . The other part, no doubt 


the loftier part, the poet’s message to humanity,—this is too 
ethereal, perhaps too personal, too intimate, too sacred, to bear 
debate.” Certainly at the stage of writing when composition 
is taught, it is impractical for the instructor to keep hands 
entirely off “this loftier part,” the content; but it should be 
handled carefully, in order not to blight the novice. But 
let not the teacher of composition be deceived! The trouble 
goes deeper. To the ordinary student the whole matter, con- 
tent and form both, are questions of “inspiration”! “It is 
very natural,” says Reynolds, “for those who are unacquainted 
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with the cause of anything extraordinary to be astonished at 
the effect, and to consider it as a kind of magic. They who 
have never observed the gradation by which art is acquired, 
who see only what is the full result of long labor and appli- 
cation of an infinite number and infinite variety of acts, are 
apt to conclude, from their entire inability to do the same at 
once, that it is not only inaccessible to themselves, but can 
be done by those only who have some gift of the nature of 
inspiration bestowed upon them.” 

Because of this very confusion in the minds of beginners 
in the art of writing, the instructor must be unusually clear 
as to the distinction between content and form, and must 
pursue two methods: one to enrich the content of work through 
orientation of students to race-culture; and the other to base 
the study of form, or structure, or technique—call it what you 
will—on psychology. 

To return to the question, then: What steps does the mind 
go through in unfolding a topic? 





The plan or pattern of an essay, its structure, grows natu- 
rally out of the development of its theme. An idea presents 
itself, tentative solutions and related matter associate them- 
selves, judgment is suspended until all phases are weighed, 
and finally a full-fledged opinion resting on a well-pondered 
basis is reached. Almost without exception, when musing 
over the subject, the general features, the salient points, come 
to the mind first, before the finished detail and phrasing. The 
process may be compared to the artist’s rough pen-and-ink 
or pencil sketches preparatory to the finished picture, or to 
the clay modeling before the sculptured marble. Practical 
writers jot these ideas down in more or less rough form, and 
work and re-work them into a harmonious unity,—a process 
beginners are usually too impatient to go through. This an- 
alysis, rough or detailed as it may be, registers the steps one 
takes before recasting the thought into polished literary form. 

To expand the above, let us look first at the nature of the 
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idea which presents itself to a student who must write a theme. 
Far from feeling tentative solutions and related matter inher- 
ently connected and following, a student may often tell his 
instructor that he has considered several topics only to throw 
them aside because he could find so little to say about them. 
Clearly, though in the abstract all ideas are equally fertile, as 
Chesterton would have us believe, yet to a student the per- 
sonal equation acts to make some fruitful and many more 
sterile. Where, then, is to be found the secret of fertile ideas 
for this novice of the coy personal equation? One source lies 
in orienting the student to race-cultures—too lengthy a pro- 
cess to treat here— and the other and more important lies 
in psychology. 

This presupposes the art of thinking. Here one must con- 
sider more exactly how one thinks, the difference between 
inductive and deductive thought, and the difference between 
inductive and deductive presentation of thought. Only a clear 
understanding of these points will enable an instructor to 
help a student to collect material and present it clearly, to 
build up a theme from his own experience and observation 
with adequate development, to react from books in critical 
appreciation, to have in abstract work a sound basis for cer- 
tain forms of journalistic writing, and to appreciate the ad- 
vantage of clear-cut organization and form such as the out- 
line gives. To obtain a working knowledge only a brief re- 
view of the psychological processes involved is necessary, or 
at least possible. 

John Dewey, in How We Think, says: “The origin of think- 
ing is some perplexity, confusion, or doubt. There is some- 
thing specific which occasions and evokes it. General appeals 
to a child (or a grown-up) to think, irrespective of the exist- 
ence in his own experience of some difficulty that troubles 
him and disturbs his equilibrium, are as futile as advice to 
lift himself by his boot-straps.” This suggests at once to a 
teacher of composition that, in order to assure the student 
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that the world is really full of things to write about, 
he should ask the student in one of the earliest lessons of 
the course to draw up a list of “Things I have puzzled 
about.” Then let the instructor spend ten very active minutes 
taking up rapidly in class some one-sentence statements 
of such difficulties, and receive from the class at random 
various suggestions on how to reach a solution of each prob- 
lem. After a number of such examples, let the instructor 
ask the class silently to reflect whether any processes were 
common in each case, and if so, the order. Then let the class 
from these cases reach inductively the steps involved in think- 
ing, which may be written on the board. These will be, 
according to Dewey, after the experienced difficulty and its 
statement, the suggestion of a way out; such as (1) tentative 
trial of one or more plans, projects, theories, or solutions 
suggested by past experience or prior knowledge; (2) reflec- 
tion on their data to see if their implications corroborate or 
refute the various suggestions; (3) ability to maintain a 
state of doubt pending a systematic or protracted inquiry for 
further data leading to the most fitting suggestion. Such 
drill early in the term, followed up by repeated reference 
when criticizing themes, will not only so illuminate thinking 
as to remove it from the mysteries of “inspiration,” but will 
result in very practical aid to students. 

There are two footnotes to the important and basic drill . 
suggested above: one is the matter of inductive and deductive 
forms of thinking; and the other the matter of analysis and 
synthesis in the organization of material. Essential as it 
is that the instructor should have these footnotes in mind, 
whether they should be presented to students, either techni- 
cally or informally, will depend upon the maturity of the stu- 
dents. Their presentation may help or hinder. 

To call the attention of the class to the fact that their gen- 
eral trend of thinking, in the exercise above, was forward 
from details to a more comprehensive conclusion or general 
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principle will usually be sufficient to make the nature of in- 
ductive reasoning clear. To note the quality of suspense in- 
volved and the use of induction in narrative will still further 
clarify the method. To explain deductive reasoning, students 
may be asked to state the solution of a problem already re- 
solved to their satisfaction. When thus challenged for the 
grounds of their belief, the reasoning will usually be presented 
deductively—rarely inductively,—thus forcing the rest of the 
class to reason deductively along with the presentation. Or 
again, instead of this, the instructor may have noted the inter- 
play of inductive and deductive thought at some point of a 
problem just stated, and may call attention to it at the time. 

The examples used will make clear to the class, not only 
the general trend of inductive and deductive reasoning, but 
also their frequent inter-play. The next step is to show the 
student that what has been thought out inductively may be 
presented deductively, and vice versa. Examples of inductive 
presentation may be obtained by reading Chapter 6 of Dewey’s 
How to Think, or from back themes of students. Deductive 
presentation, of course, is common. The practical value of 
these distinctions for composition work is knowledge of how 
to secure variety in presentation, especially in paragraph 
work. In fact, all reference to inductive and deductive rea- 
soning as terms in themselves—if given at all—may be post- 
poned until paragraphs are discussed, and then correlated with 
function value, formulation, and position of the topic sentence. 

The other footnote, analysis and synthesis, has a practical 
bearing on composition work partly in clarifying thinking by 
stressing the steps in collecting and organizing material; and 
partly in dispelling the myth of “inspiration” in favor of 
sound thinking. 

Dewey says that our progress in genuine knowledge always 
consists in part in the discovery of something not understood 
in what had previously been taken for granted as plain, ob- 
vious, matter-of-fact; and in part in the use of meanings 
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known to us as instruments to get hold of obscure, doubtful, 
and perplexing meanings. The mental act by which we clear 
up incoherent, disconnected facts, or peculiar, indescribable 
impressions which disturb or perplex us, is one of discrim- 
ination of one plan from another, the discernment of the 
trivial from what points to a conclusion, an emphasis on one 
phase at a time until the relation of the parts becomes clear 
and vivid, until the meaning of the whole is yielded up. Psy- 
chologically, the discrimination of phases is known as analysis; 
and the resulting interpretation as synthesis. Of course, they 
interplay, though analysis is the basic process. 


Once the student sees this, he begins to grasp “the grada- 
tion by which art is acquired,” of which Reynolds speaks: 
“the infinite number and infinite variety of acts.” Once he 
sees by illustrations how these processes underlie all construc- 
tive work, whether executive, scientific, artistic, building, or 
what not; once he sees that to achieve a predetermined end 
we start a chain of cause and effects called a plan, then writ- 
ing ceases to be a mystery in so far as content and form are 
concerned. It will be easy to make the student see that if 
analysis gives a multiplicity of detail, synthesis selects the 
main points and sub-points, and indicates the order of main 
and sub-points respectively. Further, synthesis sees the gov- 
erning principle or central idea or aim, which gives signifi- 
cance to the parts. And since synthesis is concerned with 
the presentation of results, it determines treatment ultimately. 
After such training, themes become “logical,” in the broadest 
sense of a train of reasoning ending in a conclusion. 

Nor will the student longer wait for “inspiration.” If the 
instructor at some point in the course wishes to inform the 
student of the nature of genuine inspiration, the best re- 
course is to books on the unconscious mind, the latest research 
department of psychology, so fruitful of aid in education. 
Frederick Pierce’s The Unconscious Mind and How to Use It, 
is especially helpful. Ironically delightful is it for the in- 
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structor to emphasize, for the benefit of hasty writers as well 
as for dilatory “inspiration” idlers, the amount of time neces- 
sary for the conscious mind to muse over an idea, the imag- 
ination to play over it, and the wish-field to reinforce the de- 
sire to good work, before the unconscious mind can be induced 
by suggestion to take the problem up and flash back the 
needed result in genuine inspiration. It is a valuable side- 
light to clinch the point that genius is nine-tenths hard work, 
as Carlyle said. 

tn thinking, every instructor of expository composition will 
echo Professor Dewey’s sentiment that “What is important 
is that the mind should be sensitive to problems and skilled 
in methods of attack and solution.” To teach students to see 
every topic as a problem, and to drill them to attack and solve 
each problem with adroitness—this is the function of a teacher 
of exposition. 

Many applications could be made, but space will allow ref- 
erence to only a few, such as the use of bibliography, literary 
criticism, abstract-work, outline, examinations, and note- 
taking. 

When a student uses books as a source of theme material, 
remind him to apply his knowledge of how to think: to have 
first a problem of his own well formulated in mind, whether 
it be to discover what training Charlemagne received as a 
boy, or how the Romans built roads—some definite thing he 
wants to know; to refer to more than one book, seeking con- 
tradictory views where possible; to test out the implications 
of what he reads; to postpone judgment until he has sufficient 
data. If, in part or throughout, he can use his own past 
experience and observation to check results, or compare, or 
contrast, so much the better. This use of books is “original” 
in the sense that one’s own reaction is brought to bear. 

Or again, students may use books for the purpose of literary 
criticism, almost too difficult a piece of work for college fresh- 
men, unless unusually mature and well-read. The steps of 
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thinking may be taken as a guide, transferring attention to 
the various problems of literary technique. The accumula- 
tion of details involved will prevent the vapid generalizations 
young students are prone to indulge in, especially in so-called 
literary criticism or book-review. 

Again, the student may be called upon to use books, or 
more likely, magazine articles for non-creative work, like 
abstraet-work. In such work students should be instructed 
to formulate for themselves the purpose of the article; and, 
entering into that purpose, make clear to an imaginary audi- 
ence how the author develops each main point and progresses 
from one to the other to reach his conclusions. Such non- 
creative work may have a place in expository composition be- 
cause of requiring the student to follow carefully a train of 
reasoning, provided the original article is chosen with refer- 
ence to the logical drill it will provide. The by-products of 
such an exercise should be increased concentration when read- 
ing or studying a text or listening to a lecture; scholarly use 
of sources, and a sounder basis of judgment. 

It happens that the most efficient, most clear, most brief 
presentation a student can make of his thought is the outline 
form. In this connection, two points will be emphasized. The 
first is that there are two kinds of outlines, according to use. 
One kind is used for presenting briefly an analysis of some 
author’s completed work—an essay, theme or paragraph. This 
is a non-creative outline. The abstract is a longer way of 
doing the same thing. The other outline is the creative out- 
line: that is, the outline representing the gradual building up 
of a finished product in the student’s mind, the record of de- 
veloping ideas. 

The next point to emphasize is that only on the penalty 
of stultifying the student, of throwing a monkey-wrench into 
his mental workings, should the teacher require a finished 
outline from a student before his essay, theme, or paragraph 
has been written. Note the emphasis on finished outline. A 
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tentative outline, or series of tentative outlines the student 
should be habituated into making, to record the first rough 
analyses and his first attempts to synthesize or show relations 
of the parts he has enumerated and recognized. This he may 
do in his head if the content of his theme is brief. Preferably 
it should be done in writing, so as to delay too rigid compos- 
ing or developing of a theme until the memory and its laws 
of association, and the power of thought have had plenty of 
time to furnish material, to examine variety of treatment, and 
determine upon appropriate organization. This, of course, 
requires a degree of patience and craftmanship to which 
the student must be schooled. But what is important is that 
time should thus elapse on tentative outlines in order to pro- 
mote genuine thinking. The finished, polished outline which 
the student hands in with his theme may actually be written 
last. Most probably the theme-sentence will be drafted for 
both outline and theme last. Such an inclusive, well-formu- 
lated statement can be the result only of logical thinking; 
not the beginning. Aside from the values already mentioned; 
the outline is efficient in presenting ideas quickly to others— 
very necessary in the class-room. It is a great time-saver 
to the instructor in enabling him to check up quickly the 
student’s thinking, and illustrating to the class, by putting 
part of the outline on the board, what is the matter with the 
theme. ¢ 


Again, in examinations in various courses, the outline form 
of answer is usually welcomed by instructors in cases where 
information clearly presented and well organized is desired. 
Certainly, tentative answers in outline form, where the de- 
veloped paragraph is expected, are all the more advisable in 
examinations where students are working against time, mar- 
shalling all the powers of the mind on questions and problems. 
Before mid-term examinations, it is well within the province 
of the instructor of composition to explain fully to classes 
just how the principles learned in the composition course may 
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be applied to examinations in other courses; and after such 
examinations to hold a brief symposium to discuss what stu- 
dents observed in applying the principles of thinking, espe- 
cially in outlining. Such training tends to relieve the anxiety 
of the nervous student, to substitute thinking and review for 
cramming, and to heighten the mental reaction cf the’ student 
during the examination. To turn from examinations in other 
courses to that in composition, one of the best types is that 
of setting problems before the student, for the reason that the 
problem, as already explained, challenges the attention and 
stimulates mental activity. 

In taking notes in class, the student who trains his mind 
to analyze for main points and their sub-points and jots these 
down in outline form, will have an obvious advantage over 
his fellows. This form or that of the tabular marginal notes, 
should be recommended as part of the requirement of the 
exposition course in teaching students to organize for all 
courses. 

If, then, the teaching of exposition would base itself squarely 
on the psychological processes of thinking and of imagination, 
there should undoubtedly result an improvement in expository 
writing in high school and college. Such a procedure would 
also enable the teacher to unify the course and hew straight 
to the line. 








Mathematics or Hieroglyphics ? 


A. W. FORBES, WORCESTER, MASS. 


HMMA & N’ examining boys for work in my shop I have 
a standard problem which I give to boys who 
have had algebra in school. It is very simple 
and easy for the one who has the slightest idea 
of the basic principles of algebra, but it results 
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E in the greatest amount of confusion. 
| | 6x —- 10y — 40 


To be solved for x and y. The most recent solution was 2s 
follows, and this boy received a mark of A (the highest mark) 
in his algebra course. 


6x + 10y = 40 
4x + 10y — 40 
10x —_ 80 

x= 8 


And he could not remember how to find the value of y. 

He evidently remembered that something should be can- 
celled when two quantities were equal, but he had no concep- 
tion why. The idea of looking at the problem and thinking 
out how it ought to be done apparently never occurred to him. 
Yet his case seems to be typical of a large proportion of the 
pupils. 

Now the question arises as to what good this boy received 
from his study of algebra. He certainly did not have any 
algebra that he could use in after life. He did not receive 
any practice in logical reasoning, for he showed no inclination 
to reason about it. 

He did receive practice in memorizing meaningless symbols, 
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the same kind of practice as he would have had if he had 
learned Chinese words without bothering to learn their mean- 
ing. Is this kind of practice desirable? Iam inclined to think 
that learning Chinese words would have been better education, 
for it would have been frankly only an exercise, while in the 
case of algebra he was getting a false view of mathematics. 
He was learning to think of mathematics as a mass of sym- 
bols juggled by cranks, instead of a method of expressing his 
thoughts more easily and clearly than can be done with ordi- 
nary words. 

Most people understand the multiplication table well enough 
so that they can visualize simple arithmetic. When given a 
problem like 157 — 2, they can think of a pile of 157 apples 
divided into two piles of 78 each with one apple left over, 
which has to be cut in halves to make the two piles equal. 
They think of dividing by two as a simple mechanical process 
to get the number of apples in each pile without the necessity 
of counting them. 

But how many students can visualize 7° They learn in 
school that 7° —1, as well as any other number to the zero 
power. They learn it as an isolated fact, but how can they 
look on the fact as a simple method of expressing any idea 
that they may ever wish to express, or as a tool to get any 
result that they may ever want to get. I can visualize 7° 
so that it seems perfectly natural that it should equal 1, and 
so that it would seem absurd for it to equal zero or any other 
quantity, but I could not do so when in school. It was sev- 
eral years after graduation from college, when I was making 
curves of electric motor performance, when I discovered the 
relation of some of these mathematical mysteries. Then I 
had something to say into which this expression fitted, and 
I would have observed the fact whether it had been taught 
to me or not. 


This merely shows that if a student is to be taught mathe- 
matics, care must be taken to see that it is kept within the 
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reach of his imagination. I do not say that he should always 
be able to visualize everything that he learns, for the mind 
has the power of absorbing principles for a period of time 
following the actual study. When taught, data may appear 
unintelligible, only to seem simple and rational a few months 
later on returning to the subject. The facts have been di- 
gested. But it is necessary that such facts should be digest- 
ible. 

So I would suggest that at least once a year a careful exam- 
ination should be made to see whether the basic principles of 
the mathematics taught two or three years before had been 
assimilated, and if not, that the subject of mathematics be 
dropped for at least a year, and then reviewed, if it was 
considered advisable to go ahead with mathematics at all. 
And this delay in mathematics should not interfere in any 
way with the progress in other unrelated studies. 

It is better to teach a little mathematics than a lot of 
hieroglyphics. 


Leaves Burning 


“We snap our fingers at our pyre! 
We fling our bodies to the fire! 
Wings of gorgeous butterflies, 
Thus we fall, thus we arise, 
Thus our orient beauty dies 
Such is our desire.” 





AtpA DoroTHEA LEAW. 











The Uplift of Burns’ Poetry 


PRINCIPAL E. E. CATES, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


oummnmmmEs ARTLYLE closes his Essay on Burns with the 


metaphor: “This little Valclusa Fountain will 
also arrest your eye: for this also is of Nature’s 
own and most cunning workmanship, bursts 
from the depths of the earth, with a full gush- 
ing current, into the light of day; and often 
will the traveler turn aside to drink of its clear 
waters, and muse among its rocks and pines.” 

The year 1859 was the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Burns. At that time Emerson wrote: “Robert Burns, 
the poet of the middle class, represents in the minds of men 
today that great uprising against the armed and privileged 
minorities, that uprising which worked politically in the 
American and the French Revolutions, and which, not in 
governments so much as in education and social order, has 
changed the face of the world. The Confession of Augsburg, 
the Declaration of Independence, the French Rights of Man, 
and the ‘Marseillaise’ are not more weighty documents in the 
history of Freedom than are the songs of Burns.” 

Carlyle said also: “It seems small praise to rank him as 
the first of all our song-writers; for we know not where to 
find one worthy of being second to him.” 

Fletcher once said, ‘‘Let me make the songs of the people 
and you may make the laws,” and Carlyle comments on this 
as follows: “Surely, if ever any poet might have equaled him- 
self with legislators on this ground, it was Burns. His songs 
are already a part of the mother-tongue, not of Scotland only, 
but of Britain, and of the millions that in all the ends of the 
earth speak the English language. In hut and hall, as the 
heart unfolds itself in many-colored joy and woe of existence, 
the name, the voice of that joy and that woe, is the name and 
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the voice which Burns has given them. Strictly speaking, per- 
haps no Englishman has so deeply affected the thoughts and 
feelings of so many men as has this solitary and altogether 
private individual, with means apparently the humblest.” 

Nearly all of Burns’ poetry is buoyant, although some of 
it was written when he was very much depressed in spirit. 
It is difficult to select the most uplifting. 

Because the boy was intent on killing the mouse whose nest 
he had plowed up, Burns called him back, and then and there 
wrote, “To a Mouse.” The last two stanzas are: 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley, 

An’ leave us nought but grief an’ pain 
For promised joy. 


Still, thou art blest, compared wi’ me; 
The present only toucheth thee: 
But, och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear! 
An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear! 


The “Cotter’s Saturday Night” is a picture of rural happi- 
ness and contentment. Jenny’s lover comes, and as they coo 
to each other Burns exclaims: 


If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
*Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the ev’ning gale. 
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Is there in human form, that bears a heart, 
A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 
That can with studied, sly-ensnaring art 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 
Curse on his perjur’d arts! dissembling smooth! 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exil’d? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o’er their child, 
Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distraction wild? 


Then the cotter and his wife offer their homage to God. 


The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to heav’n the warm request, 
That He who stills the ravens clam’rous nest 
And decks the lily fair in flow’ry pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide; 
But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside. 


And he does not forget his Scotia. 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
And certes, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind: 
What is a lordling’s pomp? a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refin’d! 


It is in “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” that occurs the oft- 
quoted line: 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright. 
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In “The Two Dogs,” he tells what happiness children bring 
to the home. 


The dearest comfort of their lives, 
Their gushie weans and faithful wives, 
The prattling things are just their pride, 
That sweetens a’ their fireside. 


When criticized on moral grounds, he turns on the “rigidly 
righteous,” and his advice is still good advice for those who 
consider themselves “uncommon good,” which is another epi- 
thet which he applies to the “rigidly righteous.” 


Then gently scan thy brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman; 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrong, 
To step aside is human; 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving Why they do it. 

And just as lamely can ye mark, 
How far perhaps they rue it. 


Who made the heart, ’tis he alone 
Decidedly can try us, 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias; 

Then at the balance, let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly can compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


One Sunday the sermon perhaps lacked appeal, and he be- 
comes more interested in the louse crawling on the lady’s 
bonnet in the pew in front of him. In the quiet of his home 
that same day he wrote, “To a Louse,” which ends with the 
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oft-quoted stanza which we sometimes hurl back at the other 
fellow: 
O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad from mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 


+99 


The success of the “patriots” of the French Revolution in 
1793 recalled to Burns Bruce’s address to his followers just 
before the battle of Bannockburn in 1314. What Bruce said 
to his men is good today in any righteous cause: 


Who will be a traitor knave? 
Who can fill a coward’s grave? 
Who so base as be a slave? 

Let him turn and flee! 


But his “A Man’s a Man for All That” has the ring of true 
democracy. Burns characterized it as “two or three prose 
thoughts inverted into rhyme.” 


Is there, for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head, and all that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for all that! 
For all that, and all that, 
Our toil obscure, and all that; 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; 
The man’s the gold for all that. 


What tho’ on homely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-gray, and all that; 
Give fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for all that. 
For all that, and all that, 
Their tinsel show, and all that; 
The honest man, tho’ e’er so poor, 
Is king of men for all that. 
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Ye see yon fellow, called a lord, 
Who struts, and stares, and all that; 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a fool for all that. 
For all that, and all that, 
His riband, star, and all that, 
The man of independent mind, 
Looks and laughs at all that. 


Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for all that, 
That sense and worth, o’er all the earth, 
May bear the prize, and all that. 
For all that, and all that, 
It’s coming yet, for all that, 
That man to man, the wide world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for all that. 


In “John Anderson My Jo,” the goodwife cheers her hus- 
band in his declining years: 


John Ander*on, my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither; 
And many a canty day, John, 
We’ve had with ane anither: 
Now we must totter down, John, 
And hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo. 


In this exquisite love scene “canty” means happy, and “jo” 
means sweetheart. 
In “A Prayer,” he declares his belief in a forgiving God: 


Oh, thou unknown Almighty Cause 
Of all my hope and fear! 

In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 
Perhaps I must appear! 
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Thou know’st that Thou hast forméd me, 
With passions wild and strong; 

And list’ning to their witching voice 
Has often led me wrong. 


Where human weakness has come short, 
Or frailty stept aside, 

Do Thou All-Good—for such Thou art— 
In shades of darkness hide. 


Where with intention I have erred, 
No other plea I have 

But—Thou art good; and Goodness still 
Delighteth to forgive. 


The closing stanza of “Man Was Made to Mourn,” says 
that there is no fear of death: 


O Death! the poor man’s dearest friend, 
The kindest and the best! 

Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee to rest. 

The great, the wealthy fear thy blow, 
From pomp and pleasure torn; 

But, oh! a blest relief to those 
That weary-laden mourn. 


“Auld Lang Syne” is a household song and will be for cen- 
turies to come. But when at reunions it is sung, there are 
very few who know it. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And auld lang syne? 

For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 

We'll take a cup of kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 
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And of Burns we can truly say, as he has said in “A Winter 
Night”: 
The heart benevolent and kind 
The most resembles God. 


Coleridge, in “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” parallels 
this same thought with: 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who made us, 
He made and loveth all. 


The Land 


A bit of land to play on, 
To laugh, to shout with joy, 
To jump, to run, to roll on, 
Gives health to the boy. 


A bit of land to work in, 
To sow the waiting seed, 
rT’ , ° 
lo tend the plants a’ growing, 
Is to the vouth a need. 


A bit of land to build on, 
To farm, to make, to plan, 

\ home to guard his loved ones, 
Brings happiness to man. 


A bit of land to rest in 
Until the Judgment Day, 
‘To sleep in peace and stillness 
Is God’s mysterious way. 


KpNA Kent HARRISON, 
Stratford, Ont. 








The Normal Curve of Distribution. 
If Not, Why Not?! 


FRANCIS LEWIS CARDOZO,* WASHINGTON, D. C. 


qumuummmme FF Normal Curve of Distribution is the line 
which touches the ends of levels among indi- 
T viduals in unselected groups. Since disparity 
in age will necessarily make for variations of 
necimmeneans all kinds, the scale of measurement referred 
to is more significant, in some instances, when 
= the subjects approximate the same age. Some 
mmc: elements can be measured more accurately 
than others. Men vary in multitudinous ways as to moral 
and physical organization, but markedly with respect to intel- 
ligence, the outward expression of mental organization, which 
for present consideration may be defined as the sum total 
of related consciousnesses by the use of which one is able 
to master a given experience or adapt himself to a situation 
with which he is confronted, readily and surely. In short, 
intelligence is best shown in the conquest of environment. 
The realization, belated though it be, that there are others 
inferior as well superior to himself in any sort of measure- 
ments, and the reflection that causes an observant person to 
note that, in the last analysis, Nature nevertheless delights 
in orderliness and symmetry, enable one to appreciate how and 


Mess 


ALUAAAAAAA Neo TTNATTATATETN TIAA TATEATNNIE 


1 Other new procedures than those already successfully inaugurated during 
the last few years by the Superintendent are said to be under serious consid- 
eration at the national capital. If the methods involved in the Normal Curve 
of Distribution are deemed practicable it will be to the decided advantage 
of Washington that Dr. Ballou was formerly Director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and Measurements in the Boston public school system with the rank of 
Assistant Superintendent. Thomas H. Briggs, the distinguished professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, recently 
observed during a course of lectures to a large group of teachers at Wash- 
ington, “Dr. Ballou may be regarded as one of the half dozen able and pro- 
gressve superintendents of public schools in this country.”’ 


*Author of The Junior High School, its Origin and Trend. A Study. Educa- 
tion, June, 1923; The Consolidation of Rural Schools, Involving the Transporta- 
tion of Children at Public Expense. Education, May, 1924. 
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why scientists long since ventured formulae as to certain 
characteristic trends in groups of mankind, apparently 
conforming to law in respect to persistent continuity. The 
scales, pictorial and otherwise, illustrative of this theory, will 
show that, out of whatever examinations of traits or charac- 
teristics have been made, the largest number of human beings 
invariably cluster about the center, with as many of those 
remaining found in approximately equal degree next on 
either side and very few at the ends. 

Boyce makes specific application that happily suits the pur- 
port of this article. “If we had a large number of teachers 
classified as to any one quality, we should expect to find the 
largest number medium, not so many good or poor, and still 
fewer excellent or very poor. The exact number filling in 
each division would depend on our arrangement of the limits. 
Various investigations have proposed different percentages 
for these divisions. We give here the number out of 100 
recommended by Professors Meyer,? Dearborn,? and Cattell,‘ 
as proper for each division. 


Very Poor Poor Medium Good Excellent 


Meyer 3 22 50 22 3 
Dearborn 2 23 50 23 2 
Cattell 10 20 40 20 105” 


The publication of data from extensive scientific investiga- 
tion over a long period, especially during the World War, 
convinces one that intelligence is by no means a common pos- 
session, in fact, it would seem that reckoning 70 per cent of 
the population in this respect medium or worse should not 
be considered an extravagant estimate.® 

The knowledge that comes from the means by which the 


2 Meyer, M. The Grading of Students, Science, No. XXVIII, 243. 

3 Dearborn, W. F. School and University Grades, Bulletin of Univ. of Wis., 
No. 36, 1910. 

4 Cattell, J. McKeen. Examinations, Grades and Credits, Popular Science 
Monthly, LXVI, 367. 

5 Boyce, A. C. Methods for Measuring Teachers’ Efficiency, The Fourteenth 
Year Book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 
page 48, 

6 Bronk, M. The Problem of the Darned Fool, North American Review, 
April, 1924. Goddard, H. H. Psychology of the Normal and Sub-Normal, Dodd, 
Mead and Company, New York, 1919. ‘‘Twelve per cent. of the drafted army 
of the United States was found to have too low intelligence to be sent over 
seas,”’ 
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Normal Curve is formed—the determination of intelligence 
and as accurate a measurement as possible of certain achieve- 
ments previously decided upon and of which the subjects have 
been definitely advised—and a full understanding of the 
mathematical theory upon which the Curve is based, can be 
made of practical value. If one cannot so well examine him- 
self or his output by such means as he has at hand and is able 
and willing to use, it will be helpful for an expert, unbiased 
and disinterested, to accomplish it in order that results thereof 
for his own sake as well as that of others, may be compared 
to a standard. The fact should be emphasized, however, that 
there should be a full understanding on the part of all con- 
cerned with the process before it begins to mechanize, other- 
wise it were better that the matter had never been thought 
of. As some one very wisely put it: “By a study of differ- 
ences—the causes which make men good and bad, wise and 
foolish, skillful and clumsy, efficient and futile—education 
may hope to learn about the means of making all men wiser, 
more skillful and efficient. The causes of the differences be- 
tween one man and another, as things now are, will lead to 
knowledge of the causes whereby all men may be made to 
differ from their former selves.” 

At the risk of being repetitious, it is as obvious as it is 
equitable, that the examined, whoever they may be, should 
be previously and fully advised as to the requirements that 
are to be made of them, that is, the bases around which the 
Curve is to form. In the case of teachers, aside from the 
all-important elements of technique of teaching and results 
thereof, as observed and secured in the classroom through 
competent supervision, such desiderata as the following will 
articulate closely with the nature of their employment and 
place them at their best, thus subserving the real purpose 
of an examination: Theses on aspects of education (so many 
during a given period) ; professional as well as general read- 
ing (evidences shown as required) ; increase in professional 
equipment through evening, summer or correspondence schools 
of approved standing; definite evidences of benefits derived 
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from membership in educational or quasi-educational organ- 
izations, etc. The effect upon the teaching body of such 
method of procedure will be instant and wholly beneficial, 
in that it will be more tangible and therefore more fully 
understood than that which has ordinarily obtained. 

Aside from the foregoing considerations, of what value 
to a school system is the Normal Curve of Distribution, 
granting that it has been executed efficiently and equitably? 
When in full operation and effect it will bring about the 
proper placement of teachers, officers, and all other employees 
who have been overrated or underrated—taking round pegs 
out of square holes, and the reverse, and putting them where 
they belong—thus affording through reorganizations larger 
service to students, to parents, and eventually to the com- 
munity in general. 

Ample reasons having been given for the adoption of this 
plan, we now come to an aspect of somewhat grave impor- 
tance in the discussion of the matter, which however should 
be fairly but frankly treated. Is it in general use? If not, 
why not? 

The following comments seem to bear upon the answers tc 
this query: 

“A much greater source of difficulty has already been men- 
tioned in our discussion of differing abilities of the judges 
to discriminate between teachers. This lack of discrimination 
is due in largest measure to actual ignorance on the part of 
the rating officer, first as to what constitutes excellence in 
many of the aspects of teaching; and second, as to what teach- 
ers are actually doing. In response to our request to note any 
difficulties in filling out the record, Technique of Teaching is 
set down most often as the set of qualities most difficult to 
judge. There is little hesitation or uncertainty in expressing 
opinion about the teacher’s personal or social qualities.’’7 

“The obvious remedy for these difficulties is to have a body 
of competent judges trained to a common standard and have 
them judge the same teachers many times.’’§ 


7 Boyce again, page 64. 
8 Boyce again, page. 75. 
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Is there any probability of becoming lost in the mathe- 
matical labyrinth in which the rating official will find himself 
before turning in the last chapter of his book of accounts? Let 
us see. 

From Rugg:® “The school man . . . has said frankly that 
his mathematical training has been limited to high-school 
algebra. ... He has told us that ‘graphs’ are mysterious 
things to him; that equations of lines and formulae have 
no significance; that the use of ‘frequency distributions,’ 
‘probability curves,’ ‘medians,’ ‘measures of variability,’ and 
‘coefficients of correlation,’ can hardly be said to lend clearness 
to his thinking. . . . Three courses are open to the writer 
who wishes to acquaint such persons with statistical methods 
of treating facts. First, he can say that the school man’s 
lack of familiarity with college algebra, analytic geometry, 
the calculus and least square is his own lookout, and that it 
is impossible to write ‘statistical methods’ and to give the 
student of education a manual of formulae and rule-of-thumb 
methods of computing the various coefficients without any 
explanation of the derivation of these constants. . . . Third, 
the writer in this field can assume that it is necessary to 
equip school men generally with a thorough-going knowledge 
of statistical methods; that in order for them to be discrim- 
inating in the use of the various methods in improving their 
school practice, this large background of knowledge must be 
developed. . . . This book has been written with a deep- 
rooted cenviction that the third of these three courses is the 
proper one; with a complete recognition of the limitations 
in mathematical equipment of the ‘average’ school adminis- 
trator. 

In view of impending changed procedures in the educational 
world, the immediate concern of teachers is whether there are 
forces without as well as within “that will exalt the spirit 
and stretch the mind.” 

Further than this deponent sayeth not. 


9 Rugg, H. O. Statistical Methods Applied to Education, Preface, pp. vii, 
viii, Houghton Mifflin Company, New York City, 1917. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


We once had the privilege of attending the Sunday forenoon service 
at a fashionable metropolitan church where a distinguished British 
pastor and preacher had been announced as the minister for the day,— 
this being his first and only contemplated appearance in that part of 
the land where we were then living. The event was heralded as a 
great opportunity, and a very large congregation packed the edifice to 
its capacity, while not a few unfortunates were unable to get in at all. 
Once in, the scene was impressive. [he crowd was dense and respect- 
ful, the service of worship was reverent, the music inspiring, the elite 
of the metropolis were there in beautiful and appropriate garments of 
the period. There was a hush of expectancy as the pastor rose to 
introduce his distinguished guest; and then,—there was an almost 
audible impression of surprise and of disappointment on the part of 
the congregation. 

Before them was a man of slight build, with an enigmatic coun- 
tenance, with averted gaze, with low brow and scanty gray hair; and 
when he began to speak his voice was high-pitched and unmelodious. 
For a moment it seemed as though the audience was on the point 
of rising, en masse, to leave the audience room. But this was for 
only a moment. Immediately something gripped them. ‘The speaker 
was praying. The man and his Maker were being revealed. The 
real personality of this distinguished servant of God was in touch 
with God and with his hearers. Through his prayer and throughout 
the following sermon, for over an hour, everyone was held spell- 
bound. 

What about the value of personality in the work of teaching? It 
is something that is too often misunderstood and overlooked in select- 
ing teachers. ‘To be sure, the agency blanks usually contain the word 
“Personality,” followed by a question mark, but no one pays much 
attention to it. Some seem to confuse it with “good looks—mere per- 
onal appearance— and if the candidate is good looking, that is 
enough. Why look farther? Not infrequently a candidate is re- 
jected on account of “‘plainness,” with scarcely a hearing; while a 
prepossessing one is assumed to have “personality.” How superficial 
we are in our judgments of each other and in the handling of many 
of our largest interests and most serious responsibilities! 

This paragraph is a plea for a more profound conception and 
appreciation of personality in the realm of education. The Person- 
ality paragraph in the teacher’s application should be regarded as of 
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the utmost consequence, and careful atttention should be given to it, 
by both questioner and questioned. It relates to much more than 
outward personal appearance and habits. It is a searching question, 
which should reveal somewhat of the candidate’s inner mind and 
heart. “Per,” through, and ‘‘sonus,’ sound! Personality is that 
which is heard and seen of the inner heart and soul and life of 
the individual, that which emanates, sounds through unconsciously, 
from the spirit that animates the body of flesh and blood that is its 
instrument. Our children in the schools will not reason this out, 
they cannot explain it; but, with their sensitive and unspoiled percep- 
tions, they will feel and know what are the ideals, what the aims 
and ambitions, what the motives and aspirations of those who teach 
them. And the atmosphere in which they dwell will affect their own 
personality and largely create or determine their personal standards 
and habits through life. 

Those who select teachers for the great and sacred responsibilities 
of leadership and instruction of our boys and girls should understand 
what this word “Personality” means and includes, and should lay 
more stress upon it. 


EpuCATION WEEK PROGRAM. ‘The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., will send free, on request, a copy of the pro- 
gram suggested for American Education Week, 1924. It covers the 
exercises for the seven days, November 17 to November 23, inclusive. 
Just before the opening of the schools in September, the Bureau sent 
out the following suggestive and timely message 

‘A few more days and then the call to return to the schoolroom 
will be answered by over 300,000 rural boys and girls throughout the 
land. Most of them will enter buildings freshly cleaned, some re- 
decorated, to make them more pleasant and suitable ‘temples of learn- 
ing.” A few will enter new buildings dedicated to ‘the service of 
the community and to the common cause of a better life for all.’ 

“Most of this youthful throng are eager to return and join their 
school friends. Most of them will enter advanced grades, with new 
fields of study to explore. Most of them will have new teachers. 
About one-fifth of them will be entering school for the first time. 
A few of them will be entering schools in new communities into 
which they have moved or to which they must go for advanced educa- 
tional instruction. 

“Everything possible should be done to make the first week a red 
letter week for the beginners and the newcomers, to be remembered 
by them for the remainder of their lives. First impressions are last- 
ing impressions. A favorable attitude towards school and community 
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gained during these first few days will largely determine the whole- 
heartedness with which these pupils will enter into co-operation with 
the school and its enlarged society. 

“Just as first impressions largely determine the attitude of the 
pupils, so do they affect the teacher. The teacher should become 
an integral part of the community during her period of tenure. Most 
teachers realize this and are glad to respond to the welcome extended 
them by the community. ‘The teacher will not only be happier, but 
she, in increased service, will repay the community for any efforts 
expended in her behalf.” 


Defective eyesight in the public schools is costing the taxpayers of 
the nation at least $130,000,000 annually, it is asserted by the Eyesight 
Conservation Council of America, which, in a statement sent to direc- 
tors of summer schools throughout the country, urges organized con- 
servation of vision as a social and economic need. ‘The Council points 
but that poor eyesight is responsible for much of the retardation in 
schools, and makes public the results of investigations showing that a 
large proportion of backward children have visual defects. 

Accompanying the statement is a report revealing that heavy moral 
and financial losses arise from this evil. Approrimately 25 per cent 
of all school children in the United States, the Council finds, are 
retarded in their studies, and fully one-third of this retardation is 
conservatively estimated as due to defective vision. If this is a cor- 
rect estimate, there are at least 2,000,000 school children in the 
United States one or more years behind in their studies because of de- 
fective vision. 

According to the United States Bureau of Education, the cost of 
public elementary and secondary education for the entire United 
States averaged, in 1920, $64.16 per pupil per year. If each one of 
the 6,000,000 retarded children in the United States, as estimated, 
was forced to drop back only one year, the cost would be $390,000.000 


From the American Art Bureau (Chicago) we learn that NATIONAL 
PicTuRE WEEK, the great annual Feast of Pictures, will be celebrated 
this year October 13 to 23. Its observance is for the sake of stimu- 
lating appreciation of good pictures and indicating their importance 
in beautifying the home and bringing joy to the individual. 

The Association has done much to tell the public of the great 
variety of excellent reproductions of classic and modern paintings 
which are available at reasonable prices, and to indicate to home 
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furnishers the place that good pictures have in those homes which 
express beauty and culture. The work of the American Art Bureau 
has the endorsement of educators, museums of art, women’s clubs, and 
libraries. Because children, especially, love pictures, the observance 
of National Picture Week in the schools and libraries of the country 
is most appropriate. ‘This annual emphasis placed upon the import- 
ance of good pictures does its part to help form the taste of growing 
children for art, and gives additional impetus to the year-around study 
of pictures which is part of the program of progressive schools. 

Some of the suggestions offered for observing this Feast of Pictures 
are given here: 

Select a fine picture each day of the week for study (original or 
reproduction). Look up material on artist, his time and country, 
and, if a reproduction, the location of the original of this painting. 
List the fine pictures in the school. Study and discuss them. List 
the fine pictures in the home and study them. Select a well-known 
American artist for study for the week. Have a picture exhibit in 
each room, or in the school. For this, call on local women’s clubs 
to help, and ask the picture dealers of the city to loan framed pictures 
or have an exhibit in the store. Visit picture galleries or see library 
collections of prints. Find interesting modern pictures among the 
reproductions, as well as the familiar masterpieces. Arrange to have 
a framed picture presented to the school or to each class-room through 
the efforts of pupils. Dramatize masterpieces by arranging figure 
groups to resemble originals. ‘This is good for an entire school to 
work on. Have written papers and discussions about’ pictures and 
their use as part of home furnishing, pictures in books, in schools, 
the home, art galleries, and in hospitals, clubs and other public build- 
ings. Study the different kinds of print processes: etchings, litho- 
graphs, block prints, monotypes, aquatints, mezzotints and others. 
Have memory exercises and games, in recognizing pictures. Let 
children choose their favorite picture from several shown them, and 
say why chosen. Let domestic science classes in home furnishings 
show how pictures set the color note of a room, with draperies and 
other furnishings harmonizing. 

Through this emphasis on good pictures, an appreciation of the work 
of both modern and classic artists, through excellent reproductions 
of their paintings, will be deepened. 








Book Reviews 


THE NEW LARNED HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE AND 
RESEARCH. By J. N. Larned. Revised and enlarged and brought up to 
date by the publishers, The C. A. Nichols Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. Twelve volumes, abundantly illustrated with pictures, maps, 
charts, and frontispieces in color. Edited by the following experts, viz.: 
Donald E. Smith, Ph.D., Editor-in-Chief; Charles Seymour, M.A., Ph.D., 
Litt.D.; Augustus H. Shearer, M.A., Ph.D.; Daniel C. Knowlton, Ph.D.; 
and a large corps of specially trained researchers, critical readers, 
indexers, and others. 


This work has been well called “The Prince of Reference Books.” 
Several thousand authoritative books and other works had to be criti- 
cally examined, and years of scholarly research by hundreds of workers 
were necessary before the facts could be crystallized and classified so 
as to prepare them for quick consumption by busy scholars, statesmen, 
merchants, teachers, churchmen, politicians, and just “common folks.” 
There are few, if any, people in any civilized land who do not at some 
time or other feel the need of a book of reference that will tell them 
quickly and authoritatively just what they must know or do under the 
circumstances in which they find themselves. The next best thing to 
actually knowing is the sure knowledge of exactly where and how to 
find out what we need to know. There is no more reliable source of 
information about people and events than these volumes. They give you 
what you want, without the necessity of an afternoon’s search through 
multitudinous pages or columns of irrelevant details. The practical 
value of Larned’s Ready Reference will be vouched for by scholars and 
librarians everywhere. 

These volumes should find their place upon the shelves of every 
library, everywhere; especially in the libraries of universities, colleges, 
normal schools, high schools, where getting information and learning 


” 


how to get information is the main “industry,” so to speak. The busi- 
ness offices, the homes, the club houses, the lodges, should have them. 
They are filled chock full of authoritative information in regard to 
history, geography, language, literature, politics, science, discovery, 
religion, and all the “ologies.” Above all, let it be remembered that 
Larned’s History for Ready Reference is History, from cover to cover. 
And history is the supreme test and interpreter of man’s thought and 


life, and destiny. 
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MEDICAL AND SANITARY INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. By S. W. 
Newmayer, A.B., M.D. Seventy-nine engravings and six full-page plates. 
Lee & Flebiger, publishers, New York and Philadelphia. Price, $4.00. 


Adequately to review this admirable text-book would take a great 
many pages of Epucatrion. There is nothing more important in the 
school than the physical well-being of the pupils. It is the basis upon 
which the superstructure of education and citizenship is built. This 
volume adequately presents an up-to-the-minute account of what has 
been done and of what should further be done in the care and education 
of the race, in the home and in the school. It is a wonderful 
story, and awakens a feeling of admiration and pride, in view of the 
ability of the human mind to so profoundly fathom the mysteries of 
creation and to so fully master the laws of human life. It seems as 
though ultimately the span of life might be almost indefinitely prolonged, 
and even death itself be finally defeated. 

This book is intended for “the health officer, the physician, the nurse, 
and the teacher.” It is surely, also, for the parent. It should be found 
alongside of the Family Bible,—for health and cleanliness are next to 
godliness, and the first lessons must be given in the home. It is a text- 
book, a book for school adoption for class use, a ready reference manual 
for the nursery, the business office, the police station, the ship at sea, the 
railroad train, and wherever else men, women and children are exposed 
to infection, accident, carelessness about eating and other habits. It is 
a real life-preserver, and as essential for the well-being of the nation 
as for the individual. 


From THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY: 

THE BUSINESS OF SELLING. By Harold Whitehead, Boston Univer- 
sity. A compact little volume, covering essentials of a short anl inter- 
esting course. Valuable as a text-book for business departments in the 
schools and for young men and women already in the stores. Much 
emphasis is given to the value of personality in all kinds of business 
transactions. 


MODERN BUSINESS MATHEMATICS. By George H. Van Tuyl. A 
comprehensive presentation of the mathematics of present-day busi- 
ness,—without a knowledge of which the business man will find himself 
greatly handicapped if not absolutely helpless in the complex transac- 
tions of the times. The book covers two 30-hour courses in business for 
University students. 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING. By Frederick G. Nichols. This is a 
practical manual for Junior High School age. It is divided into Part I, 


types of common business procedures with which everyone must become 
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familiar without regard to his vocation; and Part II, which is vocational. 
The chapter on “Getting Ahead in Life,” contains practical advice that 
is much needed by many who have already finished their studies and are 


employed behind the counter, or otherwise. 


GENERAL HYGIENE, Revised; and PERSONAL HYGIENE, Revised. 
3y Frank Overton, M.D., Dr. P. H., Se.D. 


These books should be used, somewhere in the course, in the educa- 
tional life of school pupils everywhere; and every home should have 
them at hand and encourage all members of the family to become familiar 
with every chapter which they contain. Every page is clear and prac- 
tical. The volumes contain information which no person can afford to 
be without. The health average and the death rate will show a thermo- 
metric oscillation, comparable to that produced by the warmth of sum- 
mer and the cold of winter, where these splendid and common-sense 
chapters are made use of regularly and all the year ’round. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING. Elementary Course, 
Journal Method. Williams and Rogers Method. Based upon New Mod- 
ern Illustrative Bookkeeping, Introductory Course, by Charles F. Ritten- 
house. College of Business Administration, Boston University. American 
Book Company. 


OUR ENGLISH. A Textbook in Composition and Grammar. Book One, 
Book Two. Two vols. By Mary Fontaine Laidley. The American Book 
Company. 


TEXTBOOK ON PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Alta B. Hall, M.A. and 
Alice F. Sturgis, M.A. Introduction by Edwin D. Shurter. Macmillan 
Company. 


SPONTANEOUS AND SUPERVISED PLAY IN CHILDHOOD. By Alice 
Corbin Sies. Macmillan Company. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE THE CURRICULUM. By Charles A. MeMurry. 
Macmillan Company. Will aid superintendents in selecting and combin- 
ing, in the formation of courses which will best serve the pupil through- 
out his entire college course. The author’s name is a guarantee of the 
interest and usefulness of this book. 


INTELLIGENCE MEASUREMENT. By S. C. Kohs, Ph.D. Macmillan 
Company. Presents a new “Block-design test,” and describes its advan- 
tages. Fully illustrated, and gives results of the method as tried by over 
300 children. 
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SANDERSON OF OUNDLE. Macmillan Company. An interesting and 
Suggestive account of a great English school and its master, who was a 
master-mind with original methods, and who achieved great results. Any 
educator can find in this book suggestions that will be inspiring and 
practical. 


THE PROJECT METHOD IN COMPOSITION. By W. Wilbur Hatfield. 
Reprinted pamphlet from The English Journal. 


ELDRIDGE’S NEW SHORTHAND DICTATION EXERCISES. Ben 
Pitman Edition. American Book Company. 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND SEX IN EDUCATION. A Manual of suggestions 
on education related to sex. Prepared under the direction of the Sur- 
geon General, United States Public Health Service, in collaboration with 
the United States Bureau of Education. Edited by Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg, Ph.D. Washington, Government Printing Office. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. Report for the School Year ending July 
31, 1917, by Charles F. Wheelock, Assistant Commissioner for Secondary 
Education, for the State Department of Education of the State of New 
York; also, a similar Report for the year ending July 31, 1918, on Higher 
Education in the same State, by Augustus S. Downing, Assistant Com- 
missioner and Director of Professional Education. 


A SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. By O. J. Flecker, P.Se., London. Oxford 
University Press. 

The author of this volume is teacher of chemistry at Dean Close 
School. A successful attempt is made to meet certain aspects of teach- 
ing the subject which were recommended by the Board of Education 
Vacation Course in Chemistry held at Oxford in 1921. The Ionic Theory 
of Reversible Reactions is introduced, and the experience of the author 
makes it appear to be a practicable procedure and helpful to the student 
from the stand point of success in his examinations, as well as from 
that of future practical work in Chemistry. Special attention of Amer- 
ican teachers is called to this text book for classes in Experimental 
Chemistry. It is characterized by British thoroughness and lucidity. 





